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syntax has been sadly neglected by previous 
writers. The most important contribution to 
our knowledge of the subject is Dr. C. Al- 
phonso Smith's Johns Hopkins dissertation, 
published in 1893, with which Wulfing seems 
to be unacquainted. 

The book, as will be seen, has some faults, 
one of which, the absence of general philo- 
sophical statements regarding the history and 
nature of the phenomena, will prevent its 
taking its place, even temporarily, as a hand- 
book of Old-English Syntax for general use. 
But, as a treasury of syntactical facts, a store- 
house of excellently classified examples, it is 
deserving of the highest praise. No work at 
all comparable to it in value, making use, as it 
does, of the often inaccessible results ob- 
tained by other scholars during the past 
twenty-five years, has yet appeared. Dr. 
VViilfing's patience and care, and the wisdom 
shown in making his book serviceable by 
mechanical devices, must win for him the 
thanks of students of Old English everywhere ; 
and all must recognize ' The Syntax in the 
Works of Alfred the Great,' as the most im- 
portant contribution, as regards both bulk 
and thoroughness, yet made towards the gen- 
eral treatise of the future, for which a hand is 
yet to be found. 

Frank H. Chase. 

Yale University. 



HISTORY OF THE NOVEL. 

A History of the Novel Previous to the Seven- 
teenth Century. By F. M. Warren, Profes- 
sor in Adelbert College of Western Reserve 
University. Cloth, 8vo, 361 pp. New York : 
Henry Holt & Co., 1895. 

This is preeminently an age of novel-writing 
and novel-reading. Prose fiction is the liter- 
ary form in which the history and culture, the 
thought and life of the times are being crys- 
talized, to which the best literary talent is be- 
ing devoted, and which is attracting the wid- 
est interest. The systematic study of fiction 
is coming more and more into vogue. Under 
such circumstances, Professor Warren's his- 
tory of the early novel is indeed a most timely 
book. The great novel-reading public will, of 
course, have little time and less taste for such 



a scientific treatise, but students will welcome 
it and, for three special reasons, will find it of 
interest and value. 

In the first place, it has to do with the begin- 
nings of what has become the best product of 
modern literature, giving a careful and ex- 
tended account of that early growth which, 
from the scientific standpoint, is so essential 
to an understanding of the character and 
tendencies of the modern novel. In the 
second place, it is a study in comparative 
literature and, as such, of great value for its 
comprehensive treatment. Again, it is almost 
the only book in its field. In English, Dunlop's 
History of Fiction is no longer up to date, 
and in French and German, scholars have 
never taken up the subject as a whole, but 
have contented themselves rather with mono- 
graphs on some of its various phases. Other 
kinds of literature have been treated system- 
atically and scientifically, but not until now 
have we had such a history of the novel. 

Availing himself of the results of the most 
recent investigations, Professor Warren takes 
up the origin and growth, in classic and med- 
iaeval literatures, of the several classes of the 
novel, discussing for each the impulses that 
produced it, the elements that composed it, 
and the conditions that fostered its influence 
or, in turn, induced its decline. 

At the outset the author very properly con- 
siders it necessary "to determine what a 
novel is, and how it differs from other kinds of 
fiction." After giving the origin and history of 
the terms in use, he distinguishes the novel 
from other types of fiction by assigning to it 
the essential characteristic of a well-defined 
plot. On this point there is general agree- 
ment, but many will not accept the statement 
that " there is, in fact, no difference in quality 
between the prose story and the novel. It is 
merely a difference in size, the novel being 
the larger." Though it is, in practice, often 
difficult to say whether a book is a story or a 
novel, there is, theoretically and strictly speak- 
ing, a difference in quality as well as in quan- 
tity.' The genuine story has different themes, 
different objects in view, different methods, 
and a different kind of characters. On this 
point compare the generally accepted differ- 
ence between the German Novelle and Ro- 
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7»a», as emphasized by Gervinus 1 and Spiel- 
hagen.2 

Following an excellent short account of 
"the place of the novel " in the literatures of 
Europe, the succeeding chapters take up in 
order the several phases of the general sub- 
ject — the Greek novel, the romance of chiv- 
alry, the pastoral in Italy and Spain, the 
Spanish picaresco type, the early English 
novel, and close with a brief mention of the 
few Chinese novels that have become known 
to us. 

The oldest member, then, of the fiction 
family is the Greek novel, cultivated by the 
Sophists in the later Alexandrine age. Its 
earliest surviving specimen is the Nimrod 
fragment, a tale of love and adventure, dating 
from " at least the beginning of the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era " and "assimilating, 
in the land of Egypt, the material drawn from 
Oriental sources with the traditional concep- 
tion of a Homeric romance." Particular at- 
tention is called to the conditions that produced 
it and to the social, political, and religious 
changes which account for the difference in 
spirit and tone between it and the later real- 
istic and plebeian novels of the Sophists. 
Professor Warren has his own theory of the 
development of the Greek novel, based, no 
doubt, on the character of the Nimrod frag- 
ment and, in a very interesting and plausible 
argument, suggests the " analogy of the ro- 
mances of chivalry " in support of his theory 
that such tales of love and adventure "de- 
scended from the old epic poetry through the 
intermediary of prose versions destined wholly 
for popular use." We then have the six novels 
of the later Greek school, five stories of 
erotic adventure and one, Daphnis and Chloe, 
the only pastoral handed down from anti- 
quity. Their plots are detailed, their author- 
ship, sources, and character are discussed, 
and attention is called to their general and 
indirect bearing upon mediaeval literature as 
well as to their direct influence, later, on the 
modern novel. The detail of these chapters 
is rather a virtue than a fault, and will be ap- 
preciated by the general reader, to whom 
such material is by no means easily accessible. 

1. Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung, vol. v, p. 634. 

2. Technik des Romans, pp. 246 ff. 



Passing to the romances of chivalry, the 
author discusses first the various forms of 
early French fiction — the poetic romance, the 
narrative lai, the roman d'aveninre, the Breton 
tales, etc. The evolution of these types is 
given in some detail with the object of show- 
ing the part they had in the gradual develop- 
ment of the romances of chivalry. In the 
latter Professor Warren sees " a mixture of 
the Breton epic, in large proportion, of the 
national epic in small proportion, and of 
the roman d'aveninre, the recipient flask." 
He regards it as "quite certain that they take 
their subject from a romance or a roman 
d'aventure, as well as the general features 
of their plot. But their substance they 
obtain from another kind of mediaeval 
poetry;" namely, that "which is seen in 
the poems celebrating the deeds of Arthur 
and the Round Table, the love of Tris- 
tan, and the mystery of the Holy Grail." 
fwainis the type of the models of the first genu- 
ine novel of modern times, Amadis of Gaul, 
which appeared in Spain at the opening of the 
sixteenth century, but which goes back for its 
source to Joao Lobeira and the thirteenth. 
To this and its successors the author then 
devotes considerable time, discussing their 
authors and their plots, their spirit and their 
literary qualities, their revisers and sequels, and 
their influence upon later productions. Ama- 
dis gets a good critique, which emphasizes its 
component elements and makes interesting 
comparisons with other early fiction types; 
for instance, with the Greek novel. The for- 
tunes of Amadis, Palmerin, and others of his 
fellows, in their conquests of other literatures 
— French, English and German — and their 
fate when they fall into the hands of ecclesi- 
astical writers are briefly, but adequately, de- 
scribed. In this discussion of the romances of 
chivalry, and in fact throughout the whole 
book, Professor Warren attaches great impor- 
tance to the influence, upon the various fiction 
types, of the external circumstances which pro- 
duced them and which helped or hindered their 
development. Especial credit is due to his 
frequent resumes, always in proper connection, 
of the social, political, moral, and material 
conditions which, in a given time and place, 
influenced the rise or the decline of these 
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literary types. 

The next three chapters are devoted to the 
pastoral novel, its origin, and progress simul- 
taneously in Italy and Spain : 

"The life of the Italian pastoral shows two 
distinct currents, which run side by side with- 
out attempting' to blend.. The older and 
stronger is the stream of the narrative pas- 
toral, appearing usually in prose form, while 
the dramatic pastoral chose poetry for the ex- 
pression of its sentiments." 

These two classes are described at length, 
the former being called "the legitimate de- 
scendant of Latin pastoral poetry, whether 
mediaeval or classic," while the latter is found 
to "resemble Greek elegiac poetry." The 
only two narrative pastorals of any significance, 
Boccaccio's Anieto and Sannazaro's Arcadia, 
are described in detail, emphasis being laid 
on their very considerable influence on for- 
eign literatures, while to the dramatic rival, 
"though represented by a much larger num- 
ber of masterpieces," a much smaller in- 
fluence is ascribed. 

In his account oi the origin of the Spanish 
pastoral, the author decides that it was not 
" imitated," as has been usually held, "with 
some improvements in construction from the 
Latin neighbor to the eastward " but is " en- 
tirely indigenous to the Iberian peninsula." 
He traces its progress from the early pastou- 
relles through the Christmas autos, the dra- 
matic eclogues of Encina, the lyric narratives 
of Garcilaso, and the dialogues of Sa de 
Miranda and Ribeiro. A separate chapter is 
given to the greatest pastoral, Montemayor's 
Diana, and its sequels and successors, among 
which are Cervantes' Galatea and Lope's 
Primavera. Professor Warren considers Di- 
ana second only to Amadis itself in its in- 
fluence on the modern novel, and sees in the 
Astrie of Honore' D'UrK the " medium 
through which its novelistic elements were 
conveyed to our latter-day authors." Through- 
out these discussions of pastorals and chiv- 
alry romances there runs an undercurrent of 
the author's good-humored satire, which 
makes the otherwise very long-winded la- 
ments of these love-lorn swains much more 
endurable. 

It is certainly remarkable that the same coun- 
try and the same century that brought forth 



the progenitors of idealistic fiction, should 
have produced the first genuine realistic novel 
as well. Yet such is the case. The same 
sixteenth-century Spain, of which we have 
been reading, gave us the beginnings of the 
novel of real life: 

"The hero of the new episode is not a 
knight, but a plebeian ; his morals are those 
of a rogue or sharper, and from his Spanish 
name, picaro, the term picaresco has been ap- 
plied to the narrative of his achievements." 
Professor Warren considers it much more 
original than its predecessors, finds it con- 
fined entirely to Spain, and regards it, in its 
origin, as "not only a study of the rascal, but 
a protest, besides, against the predominance 
in literature of the aristocratic type." The 
account given of the distressing material con- 
ditions which it reflects and which also helped 
create it is especially noteworthy (pp. 290 ff.). 
The best specimen of this picaresco type is 
Lazarillo de Tormes, which appeared anony- 
mously about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The exact date is given as "un- 
doubtedly the year 1554." (Lemcke in his 
Handbuch der Spanischen Literatur, vol. ii, 
p. 212, cites an Antwerp edition bearing the 
date of 1553.) Professor Warren rejects the 
old theory of the authorship of Mendoza, and 
considers it the "work of some discontented 
member of the middle class." 

Popular as Lazarillo was, it had 110 immed- 
iate successors. The ban of the Inquisition 
fell upon it, and not until forty-five years later 
did the second picaresco novel appear.- Guz- 
man de Alfarache, the type of the second 
school is compared with its model, and its 
immense influence, through translations and 
imitations in foreign literatures, is well de- 
scribed. 

The wonderful productiveness of sixteenth 
century Spain is further evidenced by the be- 
ginnings of other novelistic types, besides 
those already mentioned. Thus our author 
finds " echoes of what might almost be called 
society novels;" as, in San Pedro's Question 
de Amore (1521), the " novel of travel " in 
Contreras' Selva de Aventuras (1573), "the 
novel of erotic adventure in a definite locality 
and period— an historical novel in other words," 
in Hita's Las Guerras Civiles de Granada 
(1595)- 
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Passing very rapidly over the barren field of 
the novel in Italy and France, Professor War- 
ren dwells a moment on the early efforts of 
the English as fiction writers. He attributes 
them to "the great mental stimulus of the 
Elizabethan era" and to the "translations of 
Greek and Spanish novels through their 
French versions," as well as to the Italian 
novelle. Brief mention is made of Lyly's 
Euphues and Sidney's Arcadia, and a very 
interesting comparison is drawn between the 
Spanish picaro and Nash's Jack Walton, 
which redounds rather to the Englishman's 
credit, though admitting frankly the influence 
of the Spanish original. 

The book closes with very brief mention of 
the few Chinese moral tales, which may be 
called novels of manners. They have no ar- 
tistic finish or merit and are interesting only 
as descriptions of Chinese customs and as 
literary curiosities. 

The book, as a whole, is one that will do 
good service in promoting the study of the 
comparative novel and should find many ap- 
preciative readers. The author takes pains 
to present his theme in an attractive way, his 
methods are scholarly, his criticisms are care- 
ful, conservative and just, his conclusions re- 
liable. The arrangement is good, but a short 
re'sume' of all the results arrived at might 
have been added, with advantage, to many 
chapters. Instead of a full bibliography, we 
have " reference to leading authorities added 
to the text, in the form of notes, under the 
chapters to which they belong." Among 
these one regrets the absence of names like 
Lemcke, Wolff, and other old favorites, even 
if they are no longer new. A good index 
makes reference easy. The publishers, too, 
have done their part well by giving the book 
a most attractive dress. 

Robert Waller Deering. 
Western Reserve University. 



FRENCH TEXTS. 

A Selection from the Poetry and Comedies of 
Alfred de Mnsset. Edited with an intro- 
duction and notes by L. Oscar Kuhns, Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages in Wesleyan 
University. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1895. 
With portrait. 8vo, pp. xxxvii, 282. 



Les Origines de la France contemporaine par 
H. A. Taine. Extracts with English notes 
by A. H. Edgren, Professor of Romance 
Languages, University of Nebraska. New 
York : Henry Holt & Co., 1895. With por- 
trait. Boards, 8vo, pp. x, 157. 

The number of books for the study of French 
that have appeared in this country during the 
past twelve months, has far exceeded that of 
any previous year within my remembrance. 
Our publishers of modern-language texts have 
kept us fairly busy with merely looking 
through these numerous aids to class-room 
work. We may have different views regard- 
ing the utility or need of many of these text- 
books, and regarding the standard of excel- 
lence that should govern the editor in certain 
cases ; but the past winter has brought forth 
some books, at least, whose opportuneness 
and superiority are so marked, that few, if any, 
of us will fail to concur in a general approval 
of tkem. Among these latter belongs the 
present edition of Alfred de Mussel. 

It is a real pleasure to come upon such a 
sober and scholary piece of work as that of 
Professor Kuhns. Musset is not an easy 
writer to handle, if we keep duly in mind the 
demands of the class-room. Because of the 
extravagant side of the poet, as also because 
of the lack of a satisfactory edition of his 
works, he has not hitherto received a great 
amount of comprehensive study at the hands 
of college classes. It is, perhaps, trite to add 
that he has not received the study which he 
deserves. I have, myself, known of but one 
annotated edition of the author to which 
there has been access in this country, that of 
Gustave Masson in the Hachette series. As a 
piece of editing this book was found very 
shallow and unsatisfactory. It was not repre- 
sentative enough of the writer's lyric work, 
though it did go a step farther than the pres- 
ent edition in including two of his stories. 
But a scholarly, dignified treatment of Musset 
was much needed and is most welcome. Pro- 
fessor Kuhns has carried out his task most 
conscientiously, and has given us an edition 
which betokens much careful thought as well 
as discriminatingjudgment. If, touching some 
matters of detail, my views differ from those 
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